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PREFACE 


As 2 . reavilt or several decades of research die main 
oudLtics of Mughal painting in the sixteentli and eeven- 
teenth centimes arc fairly solidly establistbctU From 
the early cightceiUh century onwards, however, the 
picture is less clear. With the collaiisc of the Mughal 
empire after Aurangzeb, die decentrj^isation of art ivas 
intcnstfLcd and artists hurriedly left the central Court. 
This dispersal resulted in two types of painting. On the 
one hand, it gave a fresh impetus to painting in the 
Pahan lUndu Courts of Northern India, and on the 
other hand an Anglo-Indian style arose to which Rai 
Krishna Das has given the term “ Company ** or 
“ Firangi ” art. Concerning this latter art very little 
is so far known eitcept that wherever there were Company 
setdements, as in Lahore, Mathura, Benares, Tanjorc 
and Murshidabad, parallel typo of painting grew up. 

The Patna School of Painting is an example of diis 
Company or Firangi art. Acsthedcaliy it is not a major 
school, but its story ftiJs a gap in Indian history and gives 
coiiunuiiy to two centuries of painting. Its emergence 
followed the rise of the Europcati trading and adminiS'> 
trativc community in Bengal, and its course reftects die 
chang^g disposition of power and wealth. It marks the 
fusion of Eastern and Western taste which occurred in 
die nineteenth century and mirrors the interests and 
artistic fashions of the period. The school is, in fact, a 
summary of the complicated interplay of European and 
Indian cultures in the nineteenth century. 

'Fhe original discoverer of Patna paintings was Mr. 
P. Gt Manuk, who, while investigating Mughal mlnia- 
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lures in Patna City in t)ii: early nineteen hundn^ls, 
lighted on examples of the work of Shiva Lai. His 
collection pavetl the way for all subsequent collections, 
and it is to his enlightened taste (hat we owe the preser¬ 
vation of the paintings. Moreover^ his monograph on 
The^ Patna School oj Pointing, published in iJie Journal of 
the Bihar Rcsi;arch Society in September, (943, sum¬ 
marised ff.>r the first time the etisentiul history of the 
school. 

In this book I Imvc attempted to supplement (he work 
of Mr. Manuk by analysing the aitiunk-s and interests of 
Europeans and Indians in tlie early nineteenth century, 
and by enumerating tlic inguenccs which fused to 
produce the Patna School, I have describctl in some 
detail the organisation of th<; and have added 

sonic nvAv matcriaL 1 have ajgo as Far as possible dk- 
lingnishcd the various styles and have draun attention 
to the work of an early master. Hulas who has 
hitherto escaped attention. 

TJie chief and most important sourec$ of my informa¬ 
tion arc Professor Ishwari Prasad and B. Shyam BibarJ 
La], Professor Ishwari Prasad, former \'ice-Fr]ncipal of 
the Calcutta Sehcxil of Art, is a grandson of Shiva Lai, 
the foremost Patna painter, and it is largely through his 
memtiry of Ms grandfatlitT and great-uiicte and the 
stories repeated by them that the oral tradition has 
sur^^ved. Moreover, a j:iunit>er of existing paintings 
owe their prej^ervation lo lik family collection, and much 
acettrale attribution of particular paintings has proved 
pc^sible through his precise recollections. B. Shyam 
Bihari Lai is ihc son of Baiii Lai, another importaut 
painter, and the information passed to him by his family 
aiul the pictures In his possession have also done much to 
date Patna paintings and complete the liistorv of the 
school. 


PREFACE i. 

Besides obtaiiung Tacls from these two sources, I 
receivRti much help Hrom Rai Sahib Balgovind Malaviya 
and Mr, Radha MoJian, the Principal oF the Patna Art 
School, and hiiivsdf a pupil of a Patna painter. Both 
gave me ujignidging access to their collections, while 
Rai Mathura Prasad of Patna City recorder! for me the 
life-liistory of Mahadev Lid, his family artist. The 
descendants of Rai Sultan Bahadur, another landlord of 
Patna City and an enlightened patron of the school, also 
gave me information, while Mr. S. A. Shcre, the fhirator 
of the Patna Museum, was always ready at a moment’s 
notice to produce pictures with indefatigable patience. 

In addition, I miist thank Rai Bahadur B. B, Mukhcr-> 
jee and Mrs. A mala Mukheqee for lavish assistance 
during my visits to Patna, ami Rai Bahadur Sada.'iluva 
Prasad, who gave me untiring help in the course of my 
enquiries. To \fr. C, J. Greed, C.I.E., M.C„ I 

am particularly indebted for Ills great covirtcsy in allow¬ 
ing Mr. P. K. Deva to photograph paintings for me and 
in placing the latter's trained services at my disposal. I 
must also thank Mr. H, G, Rawlinson, C.I.E., for 
valuable criticism and advice; Mr. Frederick Richter, 
O.B.E., for friendly co-operationt in the stages of publica¬ 
tion; Babu Uma Prasad Das, who assisted me with the 
typescript; and all those owners of paintings ivho have 
permitted me to reprotlucc pictures in their possession. 

Above all, I must record my gratitude to Mr. P, C, 
Manuk and Afiss Coles, witli whose collection I 
have spent enthralling hotirs; and to my husband, 
Mr, W. G. Archer, with whom the quest for Patna 
paintings proved an adventure, exciting in its discoveries 
and vistas. 


^fIU}1lET> AsiatER. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PATNA SCHOOL 


T he Patna qalam or school of painting flourished 
in Patna, the present capital of Bihar, from ap¬ 
proximately 1760 to the early years of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Its origins are obscure, but according 
to Ishwari Prasad, the last painter of the school, his 
ancestors first lived in the Partabgarh district in Udaipur 
State, Rajputana. The family were Kayasths^ who 
some time in the sixteenth century migrated to the 
Mughal court. We do not know the exact date of their 
migration, but it is not unlikely that it occurred about 
1570, for it was then that Akbar* organised and sub¬ 
sidised the great studios in Fathepur Sikri which he 
later moved to Agra in 1585. To these studios he 
attracted artists from all over Northern India, and, 
unlike Humayun,® who had relied on imported Persian 
artists, he encouraged Hindu painters, especially those 
of the Kayasth caste. During the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir the early painters remained in obscurity, 
though two of them, Nohar and Manohar, attracted 
contemporary notice. Nohar is only a name, but if 
Manohar is identical with the famous Manohar, he was 
one of the greatest painters of the time.* 

' The clerical or writer caste. * 1556-1605. * •530*i556- 

* Percy Brown, Indian Painting undtr the Mughals (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 197 and Plate XXXI. Signed paintings by Manohar are in the 
British Museum Babumama, in the Victoria and Albert Akbamama, 
in the Wantage Collection, in the Nizami Khamsah belonging to 
Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins, in the Bankipore Tlmumama, in the 
Johnson Collection in the India OfRce and in the Rampur State 
Library MSS. He is one of the best known Hindu painters. 


PATNA painting 

'I’hc oral tradition iccords nothing more of this 
family except that they continued to paint in the court 
studios of ShaJijahan^ and Aurang-ach® and stayed on in 
Delhi umil some time in die reign of Muhammad Shah.’ 
During their Iasi few years in Delhi these pai tilers ivcrc 
forced to cam money as best they could, and in addition 
to painting for their Indian pairons, they also made 
portraits of European ladies and gcntlcmcm IsJiwari 
Prasad has in his possession a portrait of an English lady 
ill early eJghtcciiih century dress which, according to 
him, was painted in Delhi before ihe family left. About 
1730 the general decline of patronage wliich attended 
die brca]{*up of the Mughal empire forced ihcw artists to 
migrate again, and they left Delhi and settled at Muishi- 
dabad. 

We do not know what factors actually determined tliis 
selection. Since Shahjahan’s reign painters had been 
drifting away Irom the centre and new bazaar schools^ 
bad been set up in towns such as Lucknow, Hyderabad, 
Neconda, Poona, Satara, Benares, Mathura/ and even 
as far south as Mysore and Tanjorc. Certain painters 
also found patronage with families of noblemen such as 
Asaf Khan of Lahore or in small local courts such as 
those of the Rajpuiana chiefs, the Raja of Oudh or the 
Emperor of BIjapur. It is po^RiIble tliat exploitation of 
these centres by other painters made them unsuitable for 
neiv settlers, while Murshidabad appeared more favour¬ 
able as a centre which possessed no court school of its 
K^forcover, Kdurshtdabad was ali'cady becoming 
the commercial hub of Eastern India, It commanded 
Cosslmbazar and the line of trade by which the w'calth 

‘ 1637-1659. * 1658-1707. * J7[g.i748. 

* Percy Arowu, eii., pp, 96-1)7, 

Riii IkTulina Das, Bhan^ Ai Vbitttikalu (Kailu, p, *7'" 
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of India was jlowln^ t<j European seitlcnicnts on the 
Hoogli, while in t7QSi, through the iiurigufs ofMurshid 
Kuii KUan, it had replaced Dacca as the capital of 
Bengal, Muithidabad must (herefore have seemed a 
lucrative centre in which u» establish a school of painting, 
and this is doubtless the underlying factor that brought 
the painters to it. 

When the painters reached Murshidabad they settled 
in Balu Chak, a village on the river Bagirathi, and 
established tliemselvcs as baxaar artists. They received 
early patronage from tlie Shiah Nawab, but their court 
connections do not seem to have been more tiian 
temporary and occasional. They were employed In 
decorating the walls of the Nawab's palace and in 
pain ting sheets of mica for use in Muharram processions.^ 
They also painted poruaits, partly Ibr Indian patrons, 
but also for members of the European colony which was 
already settled in the tow'o.* About some of these 
paintings which have survived 11 ax'd! says: “ They were 
found in the possession of a native artist of Calcutta, 
one of whose ancestors, Gulab Lai, was cmpIo^Td at the 
Mughal court about the year 17J9, in the reign of 
Muliammail Shall, Tliough lacking the wonderful 
fincsBc of the beat Mughal tniniatunsts, they aie of 
considerable artistic merit and give very amutiing 
glimpses into the Anglo-Indian life of the period. They 
were probably executed i>y one of the same famiiy who 
was working at Murshidabad in the employ of the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal about 1782,” Most of the 

' Th« mica ihettj vverr |trol>aliiy used iriakiiiK caikcti for 
civrylnK Thsy msiy aJf d have been, luctl for thr ffstival 

of £cra or Khwaja KJiizr^ for which Mufihiila.h-'ui waj fsltTious. 
Sm L. Sh C)*Mj|lley, /^rngal Dhtrkt GoitiUtrs^ 

(Caltutia, 

^ For HuAU^tioni of thcK portralta, kc E. B. HavtH, ladim 
Sciilpiurt andPainiing (London^ p. Piatci LXIX aiid LXX. 
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female portraits for Indian patrons were not portraits 
from the life, but ‘‘ type ’’ portraits of imaginary ladies 
in idea] postures. Little is known of the actual painters, 
but the name of one of them, Dhani Ram, has survived. 

For about thirty years Murshidabad provided the 
ancestors of the Patna painters with an assured income 
and materials for their work, but about 1750 conditions 
again commenced to change, and between 1750 and 
1760 some of the painters began to move once more. 
According to tradition, the main cause of this final 
migration was “ the oppression ” of Miran or Muham¬ 
mad Sadi Khan. In 1757 Nawab Mir Jaffar succeeded 
to the Bengal Nizamat, and placed his son, Miran, in 
charge of the revenue collection of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. This Miran was an able but ruthless adminis¬ 
trator, and his oppression, if it was in the form of heavy 
exactions, may well have sapped the painters* market by 
ruining their patrons. Then, when payments ceased 
to be regular and prices were no longer sure, the painters 
may have felt that Murshidabad was no longer secure 
enough to keep them. Miran’s oppression, however, 
l^ted only three years, for in 1760 he was killed by 
lightning.^ If, therefore, his oppression was the only 
cause of the migration, there is no reason why the 
painters should not have returned to Murshidabad after 
his death. That they did not do so shows that Miran*s 
oppression was only a contributing factor, and behind 
the move lay other and deeper causes. 

The main factor wnich prompted the final migration 
was almost certainly the early decline of Murshidabad 
and the impoverishment of its rulers. Ali Vardi Khan^ 
was the last of the great Nawabs. Even in his time the 
Marathas and Afghans reached the outskirts of 

J* Tull Walsh, History of Murshidabad (Liondon, 1902), p. 151. 

* 1740-175*- 
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Murshidabad, plundered the suburbs ami looted the 
boats passing down Ihc Hoogbli. Moreover, from his 
dead] onwards there was a eontinual struggle between 
the Nawabs and the Company, the latter steadily gaining 
in power. The collccUon of revenue bee ante dis* 
organised and the Nawab’s income w'as drastically 
curtailed. Mi ran temporarily Improved the adminis¬ 
tration, but it was not a lasting change, and In 1765 
Clive took over the Divvanship or revenue adnunistration. 
This administrative anarchy nmloubtcdly afTected trade, 
and from 1730 onwards Murshidabad was a eomiucreial 
centre drifting to decline. 

Some time between 1750 and 1760, ilicrcfore, the 
painters again migrated, and tliis lime to Patna. At 
first only a few- members of the rarniJy set out, but when 
they found the centre profitable, others followed, and 
until iJie early yeare of the nineteenth century members 
of the family were drifting into Patna. We do not know 
why the first migrants chose this city, since between 1730 
and 1793 Patna, like Murshidabad, was politically in¬ 
secure and was involved in the same militaiy operations 
between the Ckimpany and the Nawaba, But afrer 
Murshidabad and Calcutta it was the mc^t important 
city in Eastern India, and it is not easy to see ivbcre 
else tlie painters could have gone. Situated on the 
Ganges, it had always been a commercial centre, and 
ever since the establishment of the British factory between 
1650 and 1657 it had been exporting sugar, lac, cotton 
cloth, musk from Bhutan, saltpetre for gunpowder, 
and later indigo. It had not, how'cver, developed a large 
European community at the time of tlie migration, and 
if there were Indian patrons their names have not been 
preserved. The migration was at first only a movement 
from one bazaar to another. 

But the power of the Company was growing. Tliat 
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fact must have become increasingly clear as years went 
by, and in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
Patna came to be the centre of the new administration. 
In 1770 a Council was appointed which gradually con¬ 
trolled the revenue administration. After 1781 Revenue 
Chiefs were appointed. In 1790 the administration of 
the criminal law was taken over, and in 1798 the 
district of Patna was established. The very adminis¬ 
trative changes which were weakening Murshidabad 
were strengthening Patna. By 1800 it was the head¬ 
quarters of one of the eleven divisions into which the 
vast territories of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had 
been divided. The Commissioner of Patna was the 
superintendent of six large districts which constituted his 
division—Patna, Saran, Tirhut, Champaran, Shahabad 
and Gaya. Near by was Dinapore, the headquarters of 
one of the great militaiy divisions of the Bengal army. 
The only European regiment between Calcutta and 
Cawnpore was stationed there. A number of mansions 
grew up along the Ganges, and by 1800 Patna had 
not only the Commissioner, the Collector, Magis¬ 
trates and Judges, the Commandant of the Provincial 
Battalion, the Commercial Resident, the Opium Agent, 
but many European professionals, such as barristers 
and lawyers, chaplains and doctors. There were also 
adventurers, merchants, and planters, while a number 
of rich Indian landowners of large estate and ancient 
lineage were residing in the suburbs. It is from this 
time onwards that the Patna painters came into promin¬ 
ence, and we must now consider the circumstances which 
led to the expansion of the school. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PATNA MARKET 
I 

N a first view a European settlement at the 



beginning of the nineteenth century could not 


have seemed a favourable environment for 
painters. Earlier in the previous centiuy Indians and 
Europeans had met on terms of easy equality and had 
been mutually interested in each other’s ways, but the rise 
of the East India Company changed the relationship to 
that of a ruling race and a subject people.^ By 1800 most 
European settlements in India lived their own life, with 
their own shops, newspapers, concerts and entertain¬ 
ments. They aimed at being an exact replica of an 
English country town, and to most of their inhabitants 
Indian life was strange and unknown. A satire such as 
Curry and Rice,^ though written later, gives a fair picture 
of the narrow pettiness of a European station.^ Since 
Cornwallis had separated the two communities for 
administrative purposes, most Company servants lived 
aloof. Soldiers in particular were chiefly royal troops 
serving for a few years in India, with few roots in the 
country and with little interest in its people. The 
Europeans lived in a world of their own, and Tayler, 

‘ For the history of this racial estrangement, see Edward Thomp¬ 
son and G. T. Garett, Rise arid Fulfilment of British Rule in India 
(London, 1934); and Edward Thompson, The Making of the Indian 
Princes (London, 1943). * Capt. G. F. Atkinson, 

Curry and Rice (Calcutta, i9ii)« written about 1859. 

* See also D. Kincaid, British Social Life in India (London, 1938 ) 
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who was Commissioner of Patna in 1857 and himself a 
man of great sympathy and culture, summed up the 
situation in a letter: 

“ Separated as we necessarily are from the millions 
around by our habits and ideas, we are still further, and 
without the same necessity, isolated from their hearts by 
the utter absence of all individual feeling or sympathy. 
The great masses hear of functionary after functionary 
coming and going and holding the destinies of the 
people in the hollow of their hands, but they seldom, 
perhaps never, know what it is to feel that the minds of 
their rulers have ever been directed to understand or 
sympathise with the great heart around them. The 
result is an utter absence of those ties between the 
governors and the governed, that unbought loyalty 
which is the strength of kings and which, with all his 
faults, the Native of India is well capable of feeling.”^ 

In spite, however, of this lack of social intercourse, 
many Europeans in India were interested in the Indian 
landscape and the Indian social scene. Moreover, as 
younger sons of the English aristocracy, many had a 
zest for country life and a passion for shooting, while a 
few retained as an adult interest a youthful training in 
drawing and painting. Few girls “finished” their 
education without learning to paint in water-colours, 
and many men regarded sketching as a normal function 
of their leisure. Emily Eden laughingly refers to “ the 
sketching mania ” of her friends. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that at the end of the eighteenth century and 
during the first half of the nineteenth a large number 
of sketches, water-colours and prints were produced by 
British amateur artists in India. Outstanding amongst 
them was Emily Eden herself. 

J- W. Kaye, A History of Iht Sepoy War in India (London, 1876), 
vol. iii., p. 6g. 
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Fanny Parkt's, the wfe of a Company Collector in 
Calcutta und Cawnpore, was symptomatic of this class. 
Not only could she draw and paint efiicionily, hui her 
vifjorous enquiring mind led her to explore the nruinncT? 
and customs of the people around her Between 1822 
and 1845 kept a diary, which was published in 1850 
under the title 7^ WandMttgit of ti Pil^m in StSTch of tlu 
7 *ictumqn(} Here she tirelessly jotted down any in¬ 
teresting custom or fact that came to her notiti;, anri 
illustrated her record with sketches of the scenes that 
intercstcri her—a darwati^ or doorkeeper, a sugar press, 
a tiger in the Santal Paiganas, a temple. 

Charles Gold, a Captain of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, is a similar example ol'the cultured European. 
From 1792 on wards he made charming sketches, which 
were later pubUshed as aquatints under the title Oriental 
Drawings,‘ He drew flying foxes in banyan trees, 
wedding processions, barl>ets, sadjtus, soldiers, women 
pounding rice, and liook-swinging festivals, and also 
made notes on various castes and customs in a nranner 
similar to that of faniny Parkes. 

This Enlcrcst in the countryside and in documenting 
everyday scenes w'as a common fashion of the time. It 
w'as natural for tiie sons and daughters of eotmtry clergy 
and squires to remain aloof from the people and at the 
same time enjoy the country, village life and outdoor 
sports, and, since about 1700, documentary pictures 
portraying country life and sport had been popular in 
England. TTiroiighout the cighternth century there had 
been two trends in painting, which were sometimes 
separate and sometimes intermingled. There was the 
fashionable cult of the classical style. Houses were 

* Fajiny Tht */ a FUgrim u S£mth ^ ikt 

Pktuf^sguM (Lgndoi^? 1850^). 

* CJuirld Gold, OriiTiiai Drawings (LodeIoiIt 1802), 
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furtiialicd with pkturraque landscapes aHcr the style of 
Claude, as well as with the heavy classical cotnpdsitions 
of Re^'tiolds^ Haydon anil Naxxnan. But running 
parallel to tliis tendency was a romantic interest, which 
grew stronger tovvardsi the end of ihc century. Tl^c 
realistic traditiion of Hogartli^ with his portr^t^ of tlie 
comnion fhlk^ such ^ the Shnmp Girl,*^ continued 
Ln the Is^ndsciipes of Girtjn, Cotniaiij Bomngton itiid 
Ciomcj and in tlic pain tings of country life, racehorses^ 
farm anirnai^ and the idealised peasantry of Mori and, 
Stubbs, Fcmeley and Clialon* This tradition was 
furliuT specialised in the Fashion prints recording Engljri) 
dress and costume* and in sporting prints depiiTting fox¬ 
hunting^ coaching, horive-racing, pheasant-shooting, 
fishing anti prize^figiiting. Collections of Bower studies, 
such as Dr, Thornton's Tmpk qf Fhra, and of animals 
and bird5p such as Wiihai^i Danielles AniiFUiud 
were also popular at this time,* Such prints and studies 
were i>dng produced in great nmnbeni between 1700 
and t860j and were at the licight of fashion between 
1770 and 1850, 

It is obvio^ that with these Briti^iii interests carried 
over into India^ a few Europeans would themselves make 
sketches of the hfu and scenes around theiti^ but many 
more W'ould i>c glad to use local Indian artists to make 
sketches wliich they could send to their friends and 
reiativt^s in England. 

Captain Gold refers to ibis patronage, and in his 
Orifttiai Draiijing^ reprtjduccs a picture of a lame 
beggar and his family W'hicti w'as painted by tlic 

rf" RtproJutt^ns vf fh< Dkh md Afmnm qf 

tngiuA, iHf4, Gomparfi (hese vAih the Palaa painringi. Alao 
compare Briiiih R^gimruriil William Huir* series, 

* Temping i7sf)-iao4; Antmaltii .VmuTf, iSog. 
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Tanjore Moochy.” “ The accompanying,” he says, 
“is the facsimile of a painting done by one of their artists, 
well known by the title of the Tanjore Moochy, and 
famed throughout the country, not so much for the 
specimens of his own invention as for his great skill and 
ingenuity in imitating the finest miniatures from the 
European pencil, so as to deceive people of good taste, if 
not the connoisseur. On the suggestion of Europeans, 
some of the country artists have been induced to draw 
series of the most ordinary castes and tribes, each picture 
representing a man and his wife, with the signs or marks 
of distinction on their foreheads, and not in their common 
but holiday clothes. . . . These drawings notwith¬ 
standing do credit to the uninstructed authors of them; 
and the world is about to be gratified with a series of 
coloured engravings from them, under the title of ‘ The 
Costume of India,’ which, when revised by the hand of 
an able European artist, will certainly merit notice and 
encomagement from their novelty.” If we discount 
Gold’s attitude of patronage, we can see behind his 
comment the whole social situation which all over India 
was bringing Indian painters into contact with European 
patrons. 


II 

In the Patna of 1800 the European community com¬ 
bined the same aloofhess from Indian social life with a 
similar interest in the picturesque, and it was this latter 
trait which gradually gave the Patna painters their 
expanded market. The city, which must have seemed 
at one time only a slightly more setded alternative to 
Murshidabad, was gradually seen to contain a new and 
specialised demand. The Patna artists began to ex¬ 
periment with compositions of local Indian scenes. 
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Tht:sc must have been very popular, for they were 
^adually produced in expanded numbers, until about 
1830 tlu:y had become perhaps the most Uicradve 
lirancti of Patna paintings. Tlie artists painted whole 
sets of " snapshots ” known as Firkas; there were the 
familiar figures of the European compound: washer- 
men, btitiers returning from the market, tailors, maid- 
iirr^-ants and stveepers exercising the dogs. They por¬ 
trayed the various bazaar tradesmen and craftsmen; 
pedlars, bangle-sellers, butchers, fish-sclIcrs, basket- 
inak(!rs, carpenters, dlstillera, loddy-sellers, candle- 
makers, sweettneat-sellei's, water-carriers, brass-w'orkers, 
thread-makers and blacksmiths. They paitucil lamiliar 
town and village sights: elephants, ekkas, bullock carts, 
palanquins, pilgrims, milkmen, women grinding dat or 
spinning or going to the temple to worship. 

A similar demand was being met by tlic lithographs 
of Sir Charles D’Oyly, which portray tltc same type of 
subject. D’Oyly^s career is of great interest, for while 
he was posted in Patna he set up the Bihar Litho¬ 
graphy, where he employed a Patna artist, Jairam Das, 
as his assistant. Several of his books portraying Indian 
scenes and costume, which had a wide eirculatinn 
amongst Europeans in India, were made at the Bihar 
Lithographic Press, and it is interesting to speculate how 
lar D'Oyly may have influenced the Patna painters in 
their style and subject-matter, or, alternatively, wdiether 
they influenced his own lithographs in any way. 

Sir Charles D’Oyly was a keen amateur artist, and he 
spent his leisure time maLiiig competent sepia drawings 
of the countryside and sketches for lithographs. In the 
Patna Museum there is a large scrapbook of his land- 
scapcij, one of which shows liimself seated under a huge 
umbrella sketching. While he was Cdikctor in Dacca 
from ifioS-(8i2 lie took lessons trom Chinnery the 



13 ^ Patna Sciioof^ i PWfinf ^ Em^f/k^an Lnufy. t MinIptuiT on K'ory.) 




14- Shiva Dayal Lal (f.i82<>i88o). PortraU of Rai Sul an Bahadur, c.tSs^ 
(Miniature on ivory.) 






15* SirivA Lal ^Grmiih Singh, 1878, 
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artist, who was living there aho. D'Oyly refers lo iitm 
in Tom RaWf Ua Grifm as “ tJic ablest bmner fn the 
landj" and it is clear iliai his style was influenced by 
Gliitincry’s. In t8i8 he became Opium Agent at Tatna 
and lived in the large bungalow at Hankiporc on the 
banks of Uie Ganges tvhich until i()4a was the house 
of the Civil Surgeon. 

During the course of his career in India, D’Oyly 
published several books vf lithographs anti engrav'ings. 
The Coittisu and Customs of ^-iodeta Isdia and a smaller 
edition railed The Efisoptos. in India vv'crc published in 
London in 1813, followed by The Antiquities of Daeca in 
1816, In 1828 he published Tom Raw, the Gr^i anti 
The BihitT Amateur Ijihographie Scrapbook ; in iHag Indian 
Sports; in 1830 Views of Calcutta, Sketches of iite ptew Road in 
a Journey from Calcutta to Gyah and Costumes oj India. 
There is a lar^c album in the India Office Library 
containii^ miscellaneous lithographs made between 
1825 and 1830. D’Oyly stimulated other Europeans lo 
make drawings, and in The Feathtred Fowl of Hindustan 
(t8s8J and Oriental Ornithology (1829} die landscapes arc 
by D’Oyly and the bird draivings by Christopher V\>bb- 
Smith, a picture of whose house in Arrah is found in 
D’Oyly’s scrapbook. Some of these books were pub¬ 
lished in London or Calcutta, but T/u Bihar Amateur 
Uthographie Scrapbook, Indian Sports, Costumes of India and 
the bird books were all published at the Bihar LtthO' 
graphic Press in Pauia, 

It is not known whether D’Oyly had any direct 
contact with the bcttcr-knnw'n Patna painters, (hough 
his assistant, Jairam Das, was related and well 
knowm to many of them. Nor do w'c know whether 
D’Oyly actively influenced the Patna painteis, but 
if a lithograph such as The Xtmkh (Plate 48) or 
some of the illustrations from Costamts of India arc 
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cotjipurctl vN'itli the Piitim pahiLutgH ii h evident 
that one or other lias been infiuenced. It is 
possible that some of these lithographs were actually 
drawn on to the stone by Jairam Das and Jiia Patna 
assistants from D'Oyly^s dravvlngs. On the other hand, 
the Patna artists may have been consciously adapting 
their style to that of a European tvho was greatly ro 
spec ted For his versatility and competctice. His work was 
clearly well known to the Patna painters, for as late as 
1&80 Bahadur Lai 11 was making free copies of birds 
from D'Oyly and Christopher VVebb-Sniith’s books, ami 
in the Patna Museum there is a copy of the picture 
Ord D/utwrt or Hindoo Fakit from D’Oyly’s Ccstanus of 
India. 

D'Oyly may also have had a great inllucnco on die 
Patna painters in their ehoicc of subjects. His own 
subjeci'mattcr—birds, costume, scenes Oif Indian life 
such as incni gambling, music and dancing parties, 
elephants, a dancing girl liohling a dove—is identical 
with that of the Patna pictures, anti it is possible that at a 
time when the Patna painters ^vere exploring the Euro¬ 
pean market and trying to adapt their style to European 
fashions, D’Oyly and his pr<^ may well have supplied 
them with a sigruJicatu model. 

While this demand for “ snapshots ** arwl scenes of 
ordinary life was being cstahlLshcd, a second and further 
demand based on a second type of European taste had 
also developed, [f certain Europeans were interested 
irt documenting Indian life, others valued a pictorial 
record of their own families, and throughout the 
eighteenth and mnetcenth centuries mini ature portraits 
on paper, vdlum, bone, and later, ivory, were the fashion 
with the upper and middle classes, lu England the 
fasliion had reached its height with Richard Cosway,^ 

* 1743-1831. A (Miinter of Regency aociety portraiia. 
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and WAH mgraiEicd in many Europeans when tlicy najtir 
to India, So persistent was tin: rlcmand that Jnhn 
Smart,* one of die finest miniaiurists of hk time, as well 
as several minor painters sndi as Diana Hill, actually 
came to India to paint tfic portraits of Europeans, and 
thus iiilroduced painting on ivory into India,® It is 
dicrclbrc not surprising that asecojitl important element 
in the work of the Patna painters came to be the pro¬ 
duction of portrait miniatures Plate 13). 

If tlu:se two types of painting served a European 
public, parallel pau'onagc was also forthcoming from 
Indian gentry. 1> was the support of a few cultured 
Indian houses wliicb enabled die first painters to survi ve 
their early years, and tliroughout the nineteenth century 
tlic needs of a small Indinn public formed an import¬ 
ant part of the Patna market. Several types of picture 
Ibund favour with these families. There was a demand 
for Hindu mythological scenes, for a record of great 
domestic festivals such as marriages and pujas, for 
miniature portraits of the family, fiir paintings of unusual 
objects such as strange flowers or birds, or Ibr attractive 
novelties such as secucs painted on mica. Beyond tliis 
tiny circle of great families was a wider group of 
merchants and small landlords who were not avcnc to 
buying paintings of Hindu classical scenes or to acquiring 
portraits of diciusclvcs and their fairulics. Finally, it is 
not unlikely that the bazaar public also swelled the 
market and bought the cheap stock scenes of Indian 
life. 

It was the existence of these Indian and European 
‘ ]74o-]aii. A pupif of C«way, 

' For the work of protasiDnaJ artisls iti India, tee Sir WUJiam 
Foster, “SHtish Artist} tn India, 1760-1640," U'alpoUSKitfy Magaziitt, 
vq], xix. John Smart, sen., remained in India from and 

Mrs, Diana Hiil from J 786-1806. 
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markets, which at some points coincided and at othcni 
remained distinct^ which provided the Patna painters 
with ihcir livelihood and resulted in the style of 
painttng which wc term the Patna school. 





17* Patpia School, f.iSGo. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PATNA SQHOOE IN THK NINtTKKfn'H CENTURY 


I 

{1750-1830) 


IE first painters came to Patna between 1750 and 



1760, and settled in the Lodlkatra, Chauk^ and 


^ Diwan Mahallas/ and In Macharbatta. But 
apart from the fact of tlieir arrival, we know nothing 
else about them. No paintings have survived and even 
their names arc now unknown. 

By i7go, however, the school was well established, and 
from the next forty years a number of paintings have 
survived (Plates i-b). It is known that by that date a 
certain Sew ak Ram (c, 1770-c. 1830) from Muishidabjui 
was working in the baxaar, and it is with the work of 
this artist that our primary knowledge of Patna painting 
commences. At least twelve paintings by Sewak Ram 
were in tltc original collection oF Ishwari Prasad, and 
reached him ilirough liis grandfather, Shiva LaJ. As 
with all early Patna pictures, none of Sewak Rani's 
paintings arc signed. But we need not on that account 
be scornful of their authorship, Tliry are ascribed to 
Sewak Ram by a continuous tradition of Ishwari 
Prasad's family, and since they were handed down from 
one painter descendant to another there is no reason why 
this attribution should be faulty'. It is likely that they 
remained in the family as models for ialcr work, and it is 
in fact from these early types that the later paintings 
evolved. 


’ Mjiiudla, a suull suburb. 
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All these surviving pktur«j portray strencs of Indian 
life such as ihe European public required. Tliey arc 
painted in a technique known as Kajli seahi. The 
pictures were painted straight away with the brush and 
were not done in pencil first. They have a fomtaiised 
precision, and arc chaiactensed by the pointed noses, 
the heavy eyebrows, the deep-set staring eyt-a of their 
subjects and tljcir haggard faces. In certain pictures 
(t'lates 1 anti 3) the forms are a mcaiui to a geometric 
pattern, and the picture is built up as a succmlon of 
angular relations. The figures are usually in deep st^ia 
and a sombre red ochre, while the clothes arc dull white 
with soft grey shadows enlivened by pools of deep 
crimson and sometimes touched with dull gold and deep 
peacock blue.^ This sombre colour range was un¬ 
doubtedly influenced by the European prints and 
water-colours of the period, and it is evident that 
European contacts were already determining ihc range 
and style of Patna work. 

But b«id<^ the paintings of Sewat Ram, the work of 
another artist has survived from this early period. 
About 1800 the families had been joined in Lodikatra 
by a casteman, Hulas Lai {c. 1705-1875), vvho came from 
Bftnares and was a cousin of Jairam Oas, the painter 
assistant of Sir Charles D’Oyly. Hulaa Lal’.s ancestors 
ongiiiaJly came from the United Provinces, and had for 
many years been workiitg in Benares under the pairon- 
age of the Maharajas. Little is known of their painting, 
but the great-grandfather of Hid as, known as “ Chandji,” 

‘ In The /V^ar (Hate r) f*r cKompIe, iJic dominant coluun an? 
«pia, grey and white, while ivvo w tluw rattlm an; m] and the few 
mirrun are a sombre blui^ (Piaie a) i, predominandy 

brawn ^ giyy, apan from Uie deep trimwn of the turban and 

and a Lttlc tieely-bluc in the eanopy nippons. Tht Carptnten 
(Hate 3) u in varyins tonei of deep brown, and there is no other 
colour apart frara the deep criuison mrban of the lefi-hatid figure. 
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had a wide reputation. Of Hulaiii himself much more 
is known, for his grandson, Shyam Bihari Lai, has in his 
possession a sketch-book with “ Hoolas Lai, Draughts¬ 
man " inscribed on iJie flyleaf, and several of the draw¬ 
ings are dated iBi6. It seems likely tliai llulas Lai was 
employed by the Company as a drangiitsman, ,and that 
he supplemented his income by carrying out orders for 
both English and Indian patrons. 

His book contains sketches on deer skin {chsiifd) 
which were obviously meant as models to bt; fce[jt for 
tracing. It also includes drawings squared up ready for 
enlargement and jottings intended to be worked up later 
into lai^ger pictures. 

Some of the drawings are tinted and almost all arc done 
in Kajli ieahL The notebook is of great signiftcance, for 
it shows the type of market Uiat already existed. The 
drasvings of an Englishman and of an English boy in 
Empire dress shooting an arrow were obviously intended 
for European clients, w'htJe many sketches of Indian life 
prot.'Ide the types which were now in demand among 
Europcaiui—^w'Omen canying their babies, a man with 
pots on his shoulders, a heavily loaded bullock cart and a 
group of dancing girls {tf. Plate 48). Moreover, like 
other artists of die lime (many of ivhdm were employed 
by die Ckimpany as surveyom and draughtsmen), Hulas 
Lai had had instruction in the European technique, for 
his notebook contains exercises in perspective and 
sketches of landscapes and boats which arc identical in 
technique W'ith die pen-and-ink drawings of Sir Charles 
D'Oyly or Chinnery. The style of Hulas Lai’s early 
w'ork parallels that of Sewak Ram, and the dominant 
colours share his same sad greys and sombre browiis 
(Plate 6). 

Apart froin this ivork of Hulas Lai and Sewak Ram, a 
further small group of paintings, mainly in Mr, Radha 
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Mohan s possess loti ^ arc also of Uiis early period (Plate 5). 
These are specimens from/tr<b sets which were driginaily 
secured by Mahadev Lai, smd are ascribed by tradition 
to approMmately the same period. They share the 
brown colours ol the paintings ofSewak Ratn and Hulas 
Lai and the formal precision of the figures, They use 
sharply contrasting light and shade to emphasise 
geometric volumes, and, as iri the work of Sewak Ram, 
there is an iindcrlying interest In angular pattern. 


II 

{1830-1850} 

Between i 03 Oand iS5othe market expanded fiirtJicr, 
and names of five ardsts are associated witli a large 
and increasing output. We know that Hulas Ltd and 
Jairajt) Das were painting throughout the period. A 
cmmnjhumak Lai (?.i884) settled inNityaNad, near 
Lodikatra, while lakir Chand Lai (r. ijgo-c. 1865) and 
Tuni Lai (c. 1800-?) were at the height of their careers. 
Moreover, a few other paintings have also survived, and, 
although we do not know who painted them, it is 
evident that other artists were also working in Patna. 

Although the tradition associates tlicse years with a 
wide output, no paintings by either Fakir Chand Lai or 
Tuni LaJ have so far been discovered, and we can only 
assume that, since their market was European, almost 
all their paintings left India. 

Otit of the few paintings whieJi survive we may, how¬ 
ever, distinguish three groups, 

I. A set of five scenes of Indian life by Hulas Lai. 
These pictures were inherited by Shyam Bihaii Lai 
through his failicr, Bani Lai, and consist of Afm Gattibliiig 



!ill» I41AL (f, Taiify ^iUr, 
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aa. Bani 1^1. {^1350-1^1}. 
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at Diwali,^ a Men's Music and Drinking Party, a Holt^ 
Scene, together with a sketch for a different version, and 
Women Carousing at Diwali. In Men Gambling a back¬ 
ground of soft yellowish fawn is relieved by Chinese- 
white gulapamba^ work on the mirrors, the Dacca muslin 
shirts and chandeliers, while brilliant touches of soft 
purple and bright blue light up the lamps, chandeliers 
and men’s hats. The Men's Music and Drinking Party 
(Plate 7) has a similar fawn colour and is enlivened by 
the brilliant green of the doors. The Holi Scene (Plate 8), 
with its swirling lines, and the sketch for another version 
are in subtle shades of crimson. The Diwali scene (Plate 
9) glows v«th blue, green, yellow, plum and crimson, and 
is far brighter than the other pictures. In these later 
paintings a fluid curving line links form to form, and 
Hulas Lai uses his naturalistic figures as the material for 
an organic rhythm. 

2. A number of miniature portraits. These include 
portraits on ivory of European men and women (Plate 
13), some of which arc said to be by Jairam Das,* the 
painter assistant of Sir Charles D’Oyly, while a few 
are studies for Indian patrons. These latter (Plate 12) 
are mostly of conventional female types known as 
Begum Bhao. 

3. A few early firka paintings. These {e-g., the 
Sweeper and Dogs, Plate 11) have the heavy eyebrows, 
sunken eyes and sombre colours which derive from Sewak 
Ram, while a portrait of the great-grandfather of Rai 
Sahib Balgovind Malaviya, with its blue striped durric 

* Diwali. The festival of lights, held in early winter. It is 
accompanied by drinking and gambling. * Hali. The spring 
festival, held at the commencement of the hot season. 

* Gulapatnba. Chrome yellow and Chinese white. This was used 

instead of gold in painting jewellery etc. * P. C. Manuk, 

“ The Patna School of Painting,” Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 
vol. xxix., pp. 143-169, Plate 16. 
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and sepia figures, altliotigli not itself a firka painting, ha^ 
all the essentials of thestyle (Plate lo). 

Beyond tliis liny group nntliing else has so far been 
discovered, and we can only conjecture tvhat otJicr work 
filled these importani years. 

Ill 

(ift5O'i30o) 

Fakir Chand Lai died, an old man, in 1865, arni it is 
unlikely that after 1850 either he or Tiini Lai produced 
much painting. ITieir families, however, remained, 
and from 1850 to 1880 Patna painting is dominaictt by 
the work of two sons—Shiva Lai (c. 1817-^. 1887), the 
son of Fakir Chand, and Shiva Daya! Lai (c. 1820*1880), 
the son of Tuni. As with their fathers, very few of Utclr 
paintings have survived, but a great deal t$ know'n of 
their Careers, for both of them were known to Ishwari 
Prasad. During this period tJic European inarkcl 
reaches its peak and the patronage of Indian gcntlemcm 
also becomes of greater importance. 

The work of Shiva LaJ falls Into three distinct groups. 
Firstly, as a painter of miniature portraits he built up a 
large clientele of European as well as Tndian customers, 
and at the height of his career was making appointments 
much as a portrait photographer makes them to-day. 
He is said to have travelled up to Bankipore^ from Patna 
City in his palanquin, completed the essentials of a 
portrait in an hour, and finally to have delivered the 
finished miniature for a charge of two mohurs. By the 
end^ of his Itfe In: was painting similar miniatures for 
Indian families and also doing portraits of Indian ladies 
frcmi life. An unfinished painting of an Indian lady on 

' Bsinkiporc, " amn ftf Rutenca to Emilr Eden calls 

it tn Up tin 
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ivory is in Mr. Manuk’s possession,’^ while in the Patna 
Museum there is a portrait on paper of an Intiiao lady 
which was done, aerording to Ishwari Prasati, in 1883. 
Ishwari Prasad himself possesses a portraii of Granthi 
Sin^h, tlic Chief Priest of the Patna Sikh Gurudwara 
(Plate 15}, which was made in 1878, For such portraits 
on paper twenty-five rupei.3 were charged. 

But besides painting miniatures, Shiva Lai also panted 
scenes of con temporary life for private patrons, and in 
this respect his wide contacts were of great importance. 

Among Europeans, William Taylcr,* the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna from 1855 to 1857, was well known to 
Shiva Lai. Taylcf was not only an administrator, but a 
painter, and his painting TiSf Dtfenct of Arrah Home, 
done in 1858, is still extant, as well os his Sketeka Illus¬ 
trating the Manners and Customs of Indians and Ar^la-iadiattSy 
published in After he liar! reilrr^i he puh- 

lislied his autobiography, Thirty-eight Tears in India, 
with a hundred illustrations — sketches made by 
him in India from 1829 onwards. Many of 
these sketches depict Indian costume and village life, 
llirough visits to Tayler’s house in Chajju Bagh, Shiva 
Lai not only picked up a little English, hut extended 
his knowledge of European pictures and the Eurof^ean 
technique, 

Another Eiiropciin con tact was Dr. D. R. Lyall,* 
Personal Assistant in charge of Opium. LyaU also had 
an enthu.'iiasm for painting, and it was ilirough his 
cfTorls tJiat a scheme for wall-paintings in the Gul/arbagh 
Opium Factory was w'orketl out, Shiva Lai prepared a 
series of pencil sketches showing the history of the opium 
trade, but for some reason did not execute the paintings. 

^ Kfpfftduc^^l hy P. G. Nfiinuk, 0p- fiV., Plaie 15. 

■ AppQintmnti in Hmgd mi £Anr HUdm Jim par 185/i> 

dcfwn U [906 (CalcaliHt ^90*7)1 p* toi. * p- S9- 
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Shiva La]'a relations iiviih Lyall were particularly 
iiiLtmate, for when Lyal) was killed in the Mutiny riots 
Shiva Lai is said lo have gone weeping to lih house and 
*' painted his portrait as he lay dead.*’’ 

Sir VV. H. D’Oyly,* who was Opium Agent in Patna 
<873, also bought pictures from Shiva LaJ, and is said 
to have given him a certificate on leaving Patna. It is 
with dfsct'ndants of Tayler and D’Oyly and other 
English families with Patna connections that other 
paintings by Shiva I,al may still exist. 

Shiva LaJ vvas also w'ideiy known in Patna City, and 
one of his most imponant paintings, the Muslim Wedding 
Scene [Plate 16), w'aa commissioned by a Patna gentle¬ 
man. 

But besides himself executing commissions, Shiva Lai 
devcloptxl and expanded a collective worLshop which 
produced in large numbers “ snapshots *’ of scenes of 
Indian life, trades and costumes on paper and mica, 
as well as pictures of birds. Shiva Lai wa-s a shrewd 
business man well as a capable artist, and he was ;divc 
to the European demand for this type of picture. In 
addition to organising the production on business linca, 
he also kticw how to sell the paintings. When he toured 
Paina in search of commissions he took these paintings 
with him and canvassed their sale. He also went out 
like a travelling pedlar and hawked them round Banki- 
pore, the Dinaporc Cantonment and sometimes as far 
afield as Benares, Allahabad and Calcutta. On some of 
these expnfitloiis, Ishwari Prasad as a small boy ac¬ 
companied his grandfather. Each picture was priced at 
one or two rupees, but usually the pictures were sold in 

' Staiement by Pr(des$gr Ishwari i*fas.n(i 
* Appeiniintnh in Btnsal ami WriV HMm from alwul the jem jflo6 
d«tm to 1906 (CaJcuiM, t^oy), p. 89. The D’Oylys were a large 
Anglo-Indian racully, and many of iheia took a great inieiKt in an. 
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frka sRUi knoivn as ** Native Characters,*’ like the sets of 
plaster servants (nurscniaids, bearers and water-carriers) 
vk'Iiich can be bought at Indian railway junctions to-day. 
The sets of mica pictures w'cre sold in boxes of twelve for 
tWi'o rupees ten annas a box. On these journey's Shiva 
r.al also sometimes sold larfrcr indmdual pictures ol' liis 
caste-men, and Jbiimak Lai, who knew no Elnglish,, U said 
to have supplied a number of pictures to Shiva Lai for 
sale on commission. 

Some of the Jithu sets were painted by Shiva Lai 
himself, and it is significant to note how his style echoed 
his three activities. His miniature portraits are marked 
by a delicate realism, a minute fidelity which borders 
on the photographic. His larger scenes of contemporary 
life have a careful precision, a balanced location of forms. 
The Wedding (Plate 16) is not a random col¬ 

lection of lifelike midgets, but an assembly of figures 
organised In a single rhyihmlcaJ scheme. Finally, the 
jirka paintings embody a careful naturalism and at the 
same time a feding for angular pattern. 


IV 

Although Shiva I.al’s reputation a.s an artist rests on 
his larger paintings, his importunce for the school lies 
largely in his “ workshop ” art. This “ workshop ** did 
not have any rigid organisation, but was a loosely knit 
assembly of artists w ho recognised his superior business 
instincts.^ Each artist worked at his own private com* 

’ The nt]gaiijsatian icmu tu liitw been very similar ta that of 
John Gould, the English artui, vtiio iiupircd and kept together frotn 
t€3o until j88o a of artists aJl of wham did pictino uT birds. 

Like Shiva Lai, Could alw was “ a business man, and hit own 
agent, salesman, ptihltdty man, accountant and general manager ’’ 
(James Fisher, '* Tlie Art of John Could and Joseph Wolf," UUiput, 

P- =9>)- 
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missions, and Jirka paintings, were secondary produCLiotis 
whicli haci a ready market and brouglu in a steady 
income. 

There were a limited number of^r^<i subjects which 
were reprotiuced over and over again. Many subjects 
used by the artists of the earlier puriods were repeated, 
Tlicrc is, for instanccj in the Palna Museum a picture of 
a Muslim burial aliributcd to Sewak Ram wliich is 
identical in composition with one done by Bani Lafs 
family about eighty' or nitn^ty years later. In these 
paintings tlie subject-matter and general layout conform 
to the standard types, though the executiori varies from 
artist to artist. 

Little is known abmit the actual organisation of 
the school Ixrtwccn 1850 and i860, but frnin then on 
it becomes increasingly clear and the names of six 
artists arc known—Gopal Lai (1840-1911), with his 
elder brother Gur Sahay Lai (1O35-1915); Rani Lai 
(1830-1901) and his cousin Bahadur Lai I (1850-1933); 
Kanhai Lai (1856-1916); and Jaigovmd Lai (1878-1908). 
Other minor artists probably drifted through the 

shop ” from time to time, and the womcn-folk of the 
family also assisted. Shiva I.aJ's dstcr, Daksho Buddhi, 
and his daughter, Son a Kumari (the mother of Ishwari 
Prasad), Ixitli painted. Their paintings were almost 
always p^J^ pieces for domestic use at festivals, but 
sometimes they helped with sets, the red border on 
certain pictures (Plate 17} denoting that they were done 
by women. 

Most of these artists were trained in Shiva Lai’s studio 
and began their careers as apprentices by making brushes 
from goat, squirrel, hog and buJTalo bristles, and pre¬ 
paring the various pigments. In early days ilic painters 
had made their own paper from rags (/uiat) or had used 
hand-made paper from Nepal, but by Shiva Lai's time 
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ordinary Europt^an machine-made paper was being 
used. Gradually the apprentices Jeamt to paint, not in 
the Mugjial way, but in the European way, drawing 
straigfu on to the paper in pencil, then colouring ihe 
picture and linalty outlining or shading in a darker 
colour. 

or these artists, Kanhat Lai and Jaigovind are only 
names, and all that is known of Bahadur Lai I is tliat he 
painted the Spotted Owlet {Plate 33) and later left Pama 
for Allahabad. 

A few of Copal Lai’s pictures survive, and ihcsc 
ineltidc the Holi and Hatri pujo scenes (Plate ao) in the 
Patna Museum. In the Haiti ptija scene the scarlet 
ceiling cloth, die green doors, the brown floor, the blue 
mats and the pink sari and turbans form an angry and 
restless ^heme; but that he was an expert draughtsman 
capable of careful photographic detail is shown in his 
later Pilgritas going to Hatdwar, 

The two artists about whom mi^t is known are Gur 
Sahay Lai and Bani Lai, Gur Sahay Lai was the older 
man and his style still retains something of an earlier 
period—the large eyes and curved lashes, the heavy 
brov^'S and deep folds, the early feeling for a simple 
gcoTnetric pattern. His colour scheme is liniited and 
rarely moves outside a gingcrish Ijroivn, blue-grey and 
occasionally crimson and-yellow. The Pilgrim (Plate r 8] 
wears a navy blue band on his turban; the CendUmaker 
(Plate 19} has bluc-grcy pots for his wax, while the bodies 
arc a natural brown. Much of Gur Sail ay Lai’s tvork 
consists of ^firka sets and birds, and the only example of 
commissioned work which now survives is a copy of an 
English sporting print. Tliia was made for Rat Sultan 
Bahadur, wlm, like many Indian gentlemen of the time, 
was furnishing hu house with English pictures. The 
soft greenish-'blue of the sky and grass, the grey of the 
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horse and reddish-brown of the saddle, are the sombre 
colours typical of his bazaar scenes. 

Bani Lai’s style is quite distinct, and his work, like 
Shiva Lai’s, includes three types for different markets. 
Some of his miniatures on ivory have survived—a 
portrait of a wealthy Kayasth gentleman, a portrait of 
Lord Lytton, and an Indian lady. There are pictures 
of varied subjects—^Arrah railway station, a dead gold¬ 
finch and a drawing of a woman holding up a mango to 
her child, which Ishwari Prasad says was a modified 
copy of an English picture. Above all, a number of 
Jirka paintings still exist. 

Bani Lai’s style is far more naturalistic than Gur Sahay 
Lai’s, and there is no exaggeration of any kind. Some of 
his compositions, such as the Blacksmiths (Plate 28), have 
a vivid precision, and in almost all his work there is a 
sense of latent structure, a feeling for geometric pattern. 
His colour scheme is bright and fresh. In the pictures of 
the Women Grinding Dal (Plate 31) there is a yellowish- 
green tree and the women wear bangles of the same 
colour. The woman in the foreground has a rich 
brownish-yellow sari and crimson blouse, and the dal is 
golden brown. In the picture Going to Worship (Plate 
25) j red, pale blue and deep purple shawls are worn over 
yellow saris with green borders. The background, with 
its blue river, fawn road and‘green trees with purple 
shadows, binds together the brilliant scene. Various 
mannerisms continually occur in his paintings: a branch 
of a tree leans across the sky, a corner of a thatched roof 
enters the picture. The whole treatment is soft and 
delicate through a liberal use of stippling and an avoid¬ 
ance of harsh outlines. 



29 - Bani Lal ff. 1850-1901). Fishselln, c-iS 8 o. 
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Sliiya Dayal Lai’s career and type of work were 
sliiiilar to those ofhis cousin Siiiva Lal^ but he was less of 
a business man and Ills clients were mainly Indian. He 
also painted miniature {wrtraits on ivory and hod a large 
clientele. Like Shiva Lai, he also painted scenes, and 
he was for a time the retained family artist of Roi Sultan 
Bahadur (iS35-[8pi), for whom he pointed the damaged 
Chatdiui Gangs Paja Procission, witJi RoI Sultan at its head, 
Moreover, Shiva iJayal (.al also had a workshop in 
which he trained young artists, the two best known of 
his assistants being Bahadur Lai 11 (sS^o-igio) and his 
brother Jamxma Prasad ([1859-1884).’ workshop 

never reached tlie proportiona of Shiva Lai’s, nor did it 
prtKlucc so many painting!!, li remains, however, an 
impertant factor in later Patna painting. 

The work of Shiva Dayal’s school is marked by its 
vivid colouring, precise outlines, Quid organic rhythms 
and by the use of the European, technique of shading. 
This distinguishes its products Irom the work of Shiva 
Lai's school, which is on the whole marked by quieter 
colouring, soft modelling anti geometric patterns. 
Jattiuna Prasad's Wormn Carousing and Oamng GirL 
(Plates 36 and 35) arc typical products. The former is 
brilliant with yellow and scorlei, deep blue and dark 
leaf-green saris in contrast to the blue-grey walls 
and the pale mauve curtains. Its colouring is oddly 
similar to that of Hulas Lai’s picture of the same subject. 
The dancing girls wear blue and pink blouses and sit on 
a bright blue-ond-white striped durric. 

The same brilliance of colour dUtinguishes the paint- 
ings on mica which were also produced in the shop. 

' Sou of Jhiundk Lai. 
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The Singhara Seller^ (Plate 34) wears an orange sari with 
a scarlet edge and is silhouetted against a bright red 
ochre background. Her baskets are dark brown and 
cream and a scarlet and green parrot sits on a bright 
green tree. The figures no longer have the early look of 
haggard despair, but are marked by a cool indifference, 
an air of mechanical posturing. The interest is in the 
hard effects of colour and the rhythm of lines. 

Bahadur Lai’s work has the same stylistic characteris¬ 
tics, but he is chiefly known, not for scenes with figures, 
but for the set of birds in the Patna Museum and the 
book of flower paintings done for Rai Sultan Bahadur 
after the death of Shiva Dayal. Like Jahangir and Dara 
Shikoh, Rai Sultan was interested in rare or beautiful 
flowers and birds. He wanted a record of the new 
flowers which were now being imported by Europeans 
into the plains gardens of India. The English names— 
Stock, Salpiglossis, Poppy and Narcissus—are dispersed 
in Urdu throughout the album. He also kept a large 
aviary of birds and wanted a record of them. These 
pictimes of birds by Bahadur Lai are far more elaborate 
and complete compositions than the paintings of isolated 
birds done by Bani Lai and Gur Sahay Lal.^ The 
latter are suspended in mid-air, and there is no attempt 
to relate them to a branch or landscape. Moreover, in 
all these paintings Bahadur Lai preserves the rich 
colourings of the Shiva Dayal style. He is attracted by 
shades of bright bottle green, chestnut brown and 
peacock blue, and even the musical instruments (Plate 
37) share the same colours. 

‘ Singhara. The kernel of the triangular-shaped nut of Trapa 
bispinosa, a floating herb found on lakes and tanks. It is eaten raw 
or cooked and resembles the chestnut in flavour. * If the bird 
paintings of Bahadur Lai are compared with those by Gould and 
Wolf, which were being done in England at almost the same time, 
the Patna paintings are far more satisfactory as compositions. 
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(1880-1945) 

In i88o Shiva Payal Lai died, and Uix death was 
followed seven years later by that of Shiva Lai. Neither 
of the two masters had any sons to carry on the family 
business, and after their deaths llic “ shops ” lingered for 
only a decade. Sliiva Dayal Lai's assistants were 
temporarily patronlstxi by Rai Snltan Bahadur, but with 
his death hi 1891 the artists were forced to look for work 
eLsewhere. Many found work as designers lor business 
firms or as draughtsmen witli Goverrimriit. Kanhai 
Lai went to Calcutta to work for Kettle well BuUen and 
Co., Copal Lai went to the Bowbazaar Art Studio, Gur 
Sahay Lai ntid Bahadur Lai II became designers for 
Kar Tarakh and Co. Jaigovind worked for Rat 
Bahadur Badri Das Mokim, the Governor*)! court 
jeweller in Calcutta. Others bct’amq tracers and 
draughtsmen in Government Departments, Bahadur 
Lai I went to Allahabad, his cousin Bani Lai became a 
draughtsman in the Arrah Canal Department, his son 
Shy am Bihari Lai now works in the .'Vrrah Irrigation 
Department, and his son Jyoti (who still copies his 
granrifather’s pictures) is a drtiughtsntan in the Supply 
Department, The years 1880 to igoo cover this period 
of collapse. But even prior to 1880 there w'cre signs of 
decay, and had Shiva Lai and Shiva Dayal Lai li\^ on 
to the Ltventieth century they would still have faced a 
dwindling public and the end of the school. 

The main factor in thU collapse was the waning of 
the interest in popular paintings which had brought the 
school into being. Although this interest lingered 
longer in Ititlia than in England, rvhere tlte Industrial 
Revolution had kiiled the sporting print by 1880, 
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Europeans in India were by 1870 ceasing to value 
paintings of bazaar life. The fact that so many of Bani 
Lai's Jalcrjfr^d paintings have been preserved suggests 
that he found difficulty in selling them. Moreover, die 
camera was fast coming into everyday use, and was 
fascinating all who were attracted by novelty, It could 
satisfy the interest in tlie Indian scene much more cjuickly 
and more literally than » painter could. Patna sketches 
liad fulfilled the purpose of a snapshot or a studio jjhoto- 
graph, and a public which was becoming every year less 
cidturcd and less interested in Indian art naturally 
preferred an exact and literal portrait or snapshot to a 
painting. When the ** wet plate ” first came to Patna, 
Rai Sidtan Baltadur, one of tlic chief Indian patrons of 
the Patna artists, at once had his portrait taken, thus 
symbolising the readiness of the Indian community also 
to submit to noveity. Moreover, the cheap oleograph 
was finding its way into India, and its garish colours, 
glossy surface and elaborate detail were fata! to tJic 
simple and restrained paintings of the Patna school. 

One minor branch of the school lingered on, thanks to 
the support of Rai Durga Prasarl, the heir of Maharaja 
Ramnaj'ain pf Patna, who tow’ards the end of his llfc 
patronised Mahadev Lai (r. 1860-194a). Tins young 
artist was introduced to hitn by his Diwan^ Babii 
Punjab Rai, about 1880, and although Mahadev Lai 
is not in the direct line of Patna pointers and had first 
learnt to paint in Benares from Jiis brother, Blsheshwar 
Lai, he virtually belongs to the Patna school. As a 
young man he was adopted by Bibhon Bibi, the widow of 
Siiiva Dayol Lai, and acquired die style of the local 
painters. Until his death in 1942 he worked for the 
family of Rai Durga, and in his turn tauglit Radha 
Mohan, the prenem principal of the Patna .Art SebooL 
riis paintings arc quite different in subject Bom the main 
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line of Patna painters, for Rai Durga commissioned 
mainly Tnythological subjects. His actual tcchnitjue 
was often like that of tlu; Rajput painters, and he used 
paint mi>:ed witli pim or linseed water. Hb style, 
however, is an obvious derivation from the schDol, and 
the group of men and women in Plate 45 are dearly 
in the Patna manner. 

Finally, diroiigli a series of academic appointments, 
Ishwari Prasatl (b, iS7o)f the son of Sona Kumari 
and grandson of Shiva Lai, was able to go on painting 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century. He 
had been taitght by Shiva Lai lumself and by Emu Lai. 
Ishwari’s father, another Fakir Cband Lai and relation 
of Shiva Dayal Lai, was a supervisor in a military 
department and descended from a Subalidar Baliadnrm 
the East India Company Sappcia from Allahabad. As 
a young man, Ishwari was the retained artist of Raja 
Lachman Das Seth of Mathura. In 1904 he became 
Professor of Fine jVtls and Indian Painting at the School 
of Art, Calcutta, and lor a time ulhciatcd os Vice- 
Principal. As a teacher he acquired a variety of styles 
and must have influenced many of the younger painters 
of Bengal by hin technical accntnplisbment. In his 
retirement at Arrah he has again reverted to the style of 
the Patna painters (Plate 47), and with these paiiititigs 
by the grandson of Shiva La] the Patna school ends. 
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CfLVPTER IV 

THE SCHOOL AND ITS IMFLUENCES 

T he Patna artists were descendants of the Mughal 
painters, and in their migration first to Mursidda- 
bad and dicn to Patna they had carried with them 
certain characteristics of the Mughal style. These char¬ 
acteristics had gradually weakened, and at decisive 
moments in their hUlory they had also come in contact 
with European influences. To undcnsland the Patna 
school we miusl, therefore, analyse the Mughal and 
European elements in its work. 

The Mughal paintings, which the ancestors of tlie 
Patna school had painted, and by which even in Munthi- 
dabad days at the court of the Nawabs they bad been 
surrounded, were always in the mimattire !t>’lc -small 
pictures suitable for book LUtisU'ation or for keeping in 
albums, TTic subject-maucr was suited to this purpose 
—small scenes of batUivi, hunting scenes, sports, durbars, 
palaces, portraits of the great, rare birds and floweni. 
Moreover, the style of Muglml pictures tended to con¬ 
form to standard lypea, for in India until the present 
century no emphasis was laid on individuality. The 
whole organisation of the studios with its division of work 
made for uniformity of style, For one picture was often 
made by several hands. 

Tlie main characteristic of diis collective style is the 
brilliance and definition of its colour combina¬ 
tions, There ts very little shading, only a faint 
modelling with stippling, and little blending of colour. 
The compositions depend on the juxtapoailion of 
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brilliant colours and their relation one to another In 
the best miniatures the areas of colour arc bounded by a 
vigorous line which springs and tnovea across tlie picture, 
tt is by this line (painted in a ctarkci' shade of the colour 
which it surrounds) that the areas of colour are linked 
together and related to each other. This line is painted 
with mieroscopic perfection often by a brush of only one 
hair, 'flic style is rigidly bound by its own conventions, 
which arc completely dilfcrcnt from Uiose of Ihc West. 
Perspective, as understood in the West, is unknown, but a 
different, although an rqiiatly strict, convention pre* 
scribes the ictaiion of various planes to express distance, 
brearilh and height, A Mughal painter could at one 
and the same moment show the outside, the inside and 
the top of a house. Tliis lack of sdentilic perspective 
W‘as not due to any lack of technical skill, for at times tlic 
Mughal ardsiii made use of the Kutopeari couvenlion, 
I'hc style was merely bound by dilferent conventions. 
In jMJrtraituie, too, equally rigid conventions existed. 
The face is nearly always shown in proRle and the figure 
posed against a low horizon. These unrealistic conven¬ 
tions led to a style in which pattern—tvbetbei' geometric 
or organic—receives continued emphasis, A Mughal 
picture is in essence a pattern ofcoloured shapes and linea. 

European painting in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was completely different. It is unlikely that 
the Patna artists had seen or been influenced by any 
European ^vork of an earlier pcrltKl.* Pictures they had 
undoubtedly seen In the houses of Europeans or for sale 
at auctions in their Murshidabad days, and later in 
Patna, Pictures were certainly brought out to India by 
Europeans, and arc often tnimtioiied in the sales of their 

' For the tnHurJice of EuriapcBJi art on tlic Mujtlul artbo of (he 
scvealcniUt eentury, see Sir Marlegan, Thi Jtndis md ihf 

Grtai Mogul [Lund Dll, 
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effects. The sale lists refer again and again to “ a 
parcel of pictures,” “ 20 old pictures in wooden frames,” 
“ a set of prints representing the Passions.”^ General 
Claude Martin of Lucknow left 150 paintings in oils, as 
well as pictures by Zoffany.® 

These pictures were of three kinds. There were, 
firstly, numerous oil portraits which had nothing in 
common with a Mughal portrait. They were painted 
from the life, and the pose was left to the whim of the 
artist or the sitter. They were as lifelike as possible, 
and the technique aimed at copying nature. The bold 
brush strokes of an oil painting are as far removed from 
the miniature technique as is possible. By the early 
nineteenth century most portrait painting was worthless 
and was mere commercial hack-work. The various 
artists, Hodges, Longcroft, Zoffany and Home, who 
came to India about this time to paint portraits were, 
with the exception of Zoffany, mediocre. 

The second type of picture was the miniature portrait. 
Most European families in India possessed a few 
miniature portraits by Smart, Cosway, George Engle- 
heart or some lesser artist. These portraits, however, 
were not like the Indian “ type ” portrait, but were 
made from life and aimed at exact realism. As in the 
large portraits, there was no set pose. The colour 
scheme was usually sombre. Smart’s miniatures are 
marked by quiet grey colouring, brown backgrounds 
and subtle modelling. 

The third type of picture which the Patna painters 
must have seen were prints and engravings. It is 
unlikely that many Europeans brought valuable orig¬ 
inal pictures to India. The hazards of the journey 
and the climate, the import duties, and the fact that 

‘ T. G. P. Spear, Tfu Nabobs (Oxford, 1932) pp. 180-81. 

’ Ibid., p. 85. 
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most nabobs retired as soon as they had made their 
fortune, meant that most people furnished their houses 
with relatively cheap prints and engravings. Between 
1710 and 1850 copper engravings, lithographs and 
aquatints were the most popular form of reproduction, 
while during the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
mezzotint had had a certain vogue. In contemporary 
prints such as the Nabob at Home^ a sporting print can be 
seen on the wall, while the popularity of D’Oyly’s litho¬ 
graphs shows that the lithograph was also a common 
form of reproduction, the use of a greasy crayon on a 
grained stone being the usual method (Plate 48). 
From about 1795 onwards there was a vogue for aqua¬ 
tints of Indian scenes in both England and India. 
Thomas Daniell® and his nephew William Daniell,® who 
came to India in 1784, began this fashion with their 
Views of Calcutta, Oriental Scenery and Excavations at Ellora, 
which were published between 1795 and 1828. Thomas 
Daniell also produced a series of engravings from James 
Wales’ paintings of Bombay and Ellora made in 1791 
and 1792. It is obvious that these prints had a large 
sale, for Daniell made so much money that he was able 
to retire to Kensington on ample means. These 
reproductions must have been in many homes. At the 
sale of General Martin’s effects there were a number of 
Daniell prints,^ and even to-day they are found scattered 
throughout India. 

These prints, whether of landscapes, documentary or 
sporting subjects, were far less photographic than the 
portraits. They are vigorous and alive and carefully 
composed. They are all relatively small in size and the 
subject is so arranged as to fill the picture space as' 

‘ Sir C. D’Oyly, The European in India (London, 1813). 

* 1749.1840. > 1769.1837. 

* T. G. P. Spear, op. cit., p. 85. 
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a decorative whole. Because of the technique, the 
pictures rely chiefly on their line and the flat washes of 
colour filling the spaces. Light and shade in an 
engraving or lithograph can only be shown by minute 
lines or by a stippled effect. The outline is usutdly black 
or brown and the colour scheme, in order to reduce the 
number of lithograph stones or plates, is usually very 
limited. Olive green, sepia, indigo blue, a dull rich red, 
are the predominant colours. There were various con¬ 
temporary stock idioms which are found in nearly all the 
prints: the bunchy green foliage of the trees lit with a 
golden glow, the wispy white clouds in a dull blue sky, 
the solitary figure set against a low horizon, the three- 
quarter face with the sidelong glance. 

The style of the Patna paintings arises from a fusion of 
these two influences. 

The Patna painters to the very end retained certain 
Mughal characteristics. They adhered to the miniature 
tradition and never ventured to experiment with canvas 
or oUs or to paint large-scale pictures. The subject- 
matter remained much the same. They continued to 
paint flowers and birds, “ type ” portraits and scenes 
such as weddings and processions. Novelties, like the 
pictures on mica, were a relic of Mtu^hidabad days. 
The workers were still organised on indigenous lines, and 
although some independent work was done, the bulk of 
it was produced by groups of artists working together to 
produce a certain type of picture. No painter strove 
like a French impressionist of the same period to produce 
a picture expressive of his temperament or his attitude 
^to life. The artist’s outlook was stiU that of the Mughal 
painter, who regarded himself as a craftsman working 
for a patron whose desires were clearly known. 

In the Patna paintings delicacy of line is still important. 
Some of the best pictures, such as the Sweeper with Dogs 
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(Piste ii), retain much of the lithe grace of a Mughal 
portrait. Some of the birds and flowers, such as the 
SpotUd Owlet (Plate 33) and the Stock (Plate 41), are 
painted with a sensitive minuteness. Moreover, in 
certain pictures the line is used as in Mughal painting to 
circumscribe regions of colour and link them in a single 
organic pattern. Some of the flowers (Plate 43) and 
birds (Plate 39) have the decorative quality of a Mughal 
painting, and the Mansur paintings of Red Flowers^ 
the Turkey Cock,* the Saras® or Manohar’s Black Buck^ 
or the Dara Shikoh album jonquil,® if deprived of their 
elaborate borders, are merely more complex cousins of 
the Patna paintings. 

Although the Patna artists often made use of scientific 
perspective and, as Hulas Lai’s sketch-book shows, knew 
all about it, they only use it when it contributes to the 
geometric pattern of the picture. At other times they 
distort as they like to satisfy the picture’s design. The 
pedlar’s mat (Plate i), the spinning wheel (Plate 17), 
the pictures on the wall (Plate 20), the mats (Plates 21 and 
22), have all been intentionally distorted to suit the needs 
of an angular pattern. Moreover, in Patna paintings 
the volumes are often sharply stressed, and every object, 
in true Mughal style, is precisely placed to form a pattern 
and yet at the same time to suggest three dimensions. 
In Shiva Lai’s picture of the Muslim Wedding the women 
and vessels are meticulously placed to form a subtle 
composition. In Hulas Lai’s Women Carousing the 
carafes, wine-glasses and pan* are all of significance for 
the design of the picture. Throughout Indian painting 

‘ N. C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting (Bombay, 1926), Plate 31. 
Also see Plates 32, 33, 34. ’ E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture 

and Painting (London, Plate LX. * Ibid., Plate LXI. 

* Ibid., Plate LXII. * Percy Brown, op. cit., Plate 22. 

* Pan. The folded leaf of the betel vine, stuffed with lime and 
areca nut and fastened wth a clove. A delicacy for chewing. 
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there has been this ability to fuse isolated objects into 
a pattern, and the Patna artists, as Plates i, 3, 30 and 46 
show, have not lost that power. 

It seems, in fact, that wherever in India the old artists 
came in contact with Western influences they retained 
these characteristics. Charles Gold, referring to a 
picture of a group of beggars, says: “ The Moochys, or 
Artists of India, usually paint in the style represented in 
the present drawing, but in body colour, and sometimes 
finish their pictures in the delicate and laboured manner 
of a miniaturej though they at the same time are entirely 
devoid of truth in colouring and perspective, and 
constantly err on the side of ornament and gaudiness of 
dress; excepting where the subject does not admit of such 
finery and decoration, as with the beggars; and then they 
possess considerable merit as to costume and character.”^ 
If Charles Gold’s prejudices are discounted, it is clear 
that in Tanjore he had noticed the same delicacy of 
line and love of pattern which characterise the Patna 
paintings. 

The European influences were often diametrically 
opposed to the Mughal influence, and the Patna artist 
only accepted that part of European art which could be 
reconciled with his predilections. Naturally only the 
small-sized European picture interested the artists. The 
large oil paintings meant nothing to them, but the 
miniature portrait and the engravings had a far- 
reaching influence, for their technique was such that 
they could easily be imitated by the Indian artist. 

The new contact led to an extension of subject-matter. 
The artists now took to painting portraits, even of women, 
from life. Since the technique of painting on ivory 
could easily be learnt by them, the Patna painters could 
compete with European artists and mimic a European 
^ Charles Gold) op, cit.^ A Lame Beggar. 
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miniature so cleverly that ihc two can scarcely be dis* 
dnguished. 'Phe lady in the Fatns Museum (Plate 13) 
might have been painted by a professional European 
artist. The subject-matter was further extended by the 
European demand for documentary pictures of cartes 
and costumes. It is Jiere that the English sjwrtlng print 
or landscape had its influence. The colour scheme was 
fiindaTncntally changed, The glowing Mughal colours 
gave place to the fashionable sombre hues of the print 
\%'hen the picture was intended for a European market. 
The colour scheme of the Swetper mitk Dags (Plate t ij, 
with the sombre brawn and indigo landscape and the 
touches of dark browm and bright blue, is English rather 
than Indian in its range. Similarly, the picture of the 
Basket-piakas (Plate 30), with the dull green leaves 
catching the sunset glow, the fawn and brown thatch 
and ground, the dull brown skin enlivened by tlie blue 
turban and sari, is identical with that of many sporting 
prints. Even the lighter range of many of Bam LaFs 
paintings, with their pink and yellow (Plate aB), is 
reminiscent of the English costume prints of tlic 
period. 

Anotiier development was in the shading of solid 
forms. In the early pic lures (Plates t-i 1) the old Mughal 
technique of showing shadow by tnitiutc stippling 
{pardaj) or darker tones of the same colour is given up, 
atitl shadow is shown with soft washes of colour, as in an 
English water-colour. 

Later, howwer, from 1B50 onwards, especially in 
Shiva Lai's workshop, there is a rctm-n to stippling of a 
coarser kind. This, oddly enough, gave much the same 
effect as the stippling of a lithograph or^thc minute 
parallel lines of a burin in a copper engraving, and one 
wonders if this development was not a conscious attempt 
to give the effect of a print. In Mughal timi:^ the 
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Patna artists used the Chataiyal style of stippling 



Later, in Murshidabad they had used 


Dimki 



but now in Patna they used Java 


stippling (like barley grains) 

'S 


It is this which 


gives the effect of a print. It can be clearly seen 
in the picture of The Day's Provisions (Plate 26} and the 
Basket-maket s (Plate 30). Moreover, many other English 
idioms crept in. The wispy clouds are there (Plates 
21, 29) and the bunchy trees (Plates 29, 30, 31, 34), 
and there is the three-quarter face and sidelong glance 
so often found in the English print (Plates 21, 25, 29). 
The poising of a figure against a low horizon was a 
Mughal idiom, but in The Day's Provisions the effect is the 
same as that in many English costume prints. 

The upshot of this fusion of two influences was a school 
of painting which, although in no sense major or of great 
aesthetic importance, is none the les authentic and 
distinct. The great majority of the paintings were 
essentially the work of a “ bazaar ” school, and in the 
process of popularisation much of the early Mughal 
finesse and complexity was lost. If Patna paintings 
have sometimes a flowing line and brilliance of colour, 
they are usually wanting in the subdety and richness of 
the best Mughal work. Nor, on the other hand, did the 
Patna painters ever absorb the best of European painting. 
They merely came in contact with a minor branch of it, 
and the vigour, freedom and strength of the best 
Western painting was never acquired. But when the 
profit and loss has been estimated there is something 
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left. The studies of birds, animals and flowers show a 
marked sensitivity to texture and bodily structure, and 
the studies of birds in particular have often an original 
and organic rhythm. In the scenes of contemporary 
life a geometric pattern is markedly present. Moreover, 
in recording a phase of Bihar life, Patna paintings also 
give a sense of the dignity of labour, its mechanical 
serenity. Their grave precise images and solemn figures 
convey something of the poetry and pathos of a century. 


APPENDIX I 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PATNA PAINTERS 


1 

Name unknown (mid-iSth century). 
Fakir Chand Lai I (r. 1790-^.1865). 


I- 

Daksho Buddhi. 


1 


Shiva Lal=6iranji Bibi. 
(C.1817-C.1887). 

Sona Kumari—Faidr Chand Lai 11 . 
(^.1830-^.1895). 

Ishw'ari Prasad 
{b. 1870). 


Fakir Chand Lai II. 
(r.i830-<r.i895). 


II. 


Pyari Lai. 

I Tuni Lai (r.i8oo-?). 


Biban Bibi =* Shiva Dayal Lai 
I (r.i820-c.i88o). 

Adopted No issue 

Mahadev Lai 
(r. 1860-1942) 

Taught 

Radha Mohan. 


Ill 

Hulas Lai (Cousin of Jairam Das). 
(^.1785-^*875). 

Bani Lai (^.1850-^. 1901). 


Lakshmi Prasad Lai 


Jyod 


3 Praiash 


Shyam Bihari Lai (Draughtsman) 


Lai 


Jagdish Prakash Lai. 


IV 

Hulas Lai Girdhari Lai. 


Bahadur Lai I (r. 1850-1933). 












45* Mahadev Lal (r.i 860-1942). The Kaniyadan Ceremony at the Marriage of 
Shiva and Parbati, c, 1 900. 
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48. Sir C.harles U Oyl\. The Nautch, (trom “ The Bihar Ama eur Lithographic Scrapbook,” 1828.) 
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LIST OF COLLECTIONS 

1. P. C. Manuk, Esq., and Miss Gertrude Coles. 

2. The Patna Museum. 

3. Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares. 

4. Professor Ishwari Prasad. 

5. Rai Sahib Balgovind Malaviya. 

6. Radha Mohan, Esq., at the Patna School of Art. 

7. Diwan Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

8. Gopi Krishna Kanoria, Esq. 

9. Rai Mathura Prasad. 

10. Babu Shyam Bihari Lai. 

11. Mr. .and Mrs. W. G. Archer. 

12. Manila! Nahar Collection, Calcutta. 


APPENDIX III 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

(i) E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting (London, 
1908). Contains an outline of the history of painting 
in India, with a reproduction of a painting by 
Manohar. There is no reference to the Patna school of 
painting, but a reference is made to Kayasth painters in 
Murshidabad (p. 238, Plates LXIX and LXX). 

{2) Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the Muglials 
(Oxford, 1924). A useful background for a study of 
Company Art. Contains references to the Patna school 
of painting on pp. 104, 178 and 193. Is incorrect in 
suggesting that the painters came direct from Delhi to 
Patna. The example of a Patna qalam picture given in 
Plate LXVIII is possibly of Patna ownership, but is not 
a painting of the Patna school. 
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(3) N, C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting (Bombay, 
1936), Contains a reproduction of A Muslim Wedding 
by Shiva LaJ, together tvith ^ noic bailed on some 
provisional remarks of Mr. Manuk before he had 
further investigated the history of the school. 

(4} Percy Brown, Indian Painting (Calcutta, 1937). 
The best short survey of Indian painting in English. 
Contains passing rcfercncK to the Patna school on 
PP- 5*1 5^1 Gz and G6. 

(5) Ral Krishna Das, Bharat Hi Chitrahila (Kashi, 
1940), The best short account of Indian painting in 
Hindi, Its two pages (70-71) on the Patna school give 
the fullest account prior to Mr, Manuk's monograph. 
Regards the school from the standpoint of the parallel 
Benares s^^boolH 

(6) P. C. Manuk, “ Tlic Patna School of Painting,” 
Journal oj the Bihar Btstaich Society, vol. xxbt., pp. 143* 
169. The first detailed account of the Patna school 
based on first-hand information from Professor Ishwari 
Prasad. 
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